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of Liberation of Labor (Plekhanov, P. B. Akselrod, Vera Zasulich). Its first issue appeared in Stuttgart in December, 1900. Factional dissensions persisted, however, and came to a head at the second part}' congress (June 17 to 30, 1903), which met in Brussels but was forced, by the intervention of the Belgian police, to transfer to London. The forty-three delegates representing twenty-six organizations, divided though they were on many vital issues, succeeded in agreeing on a program and charter. There were actually two programs, the maximum and the minimum. The former dealt with the party's ultimate objectives: socialist revolution, eradication of capitalism, and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The minimum program outlined the party's immediate aims: the overthrow of autocracy, organization of a democratic republic, the eight-hour day, the removal of survivals of serfdom, and the restitution to the peasants of the land of which they were deprived by the emancipation of 1861. The latter provision was amended by the fourth part}- congress, held in Stockholm in April 1906, The revised version demanded the confiscation of large estates and the "municipalization" of land, that is, its control by agencies of local government. The 1903 program, as amended in 1906, was retained until 1918. The party charter approved by the second congress defined the conditions of membership and the structure and inter-relationship of party agencies. The central organs were the central committee, the council (dropped by the third party congress in 1905), and the editorial board of Iskra, which became the party's official newspaper. The filling of agencies on these policy-making bodies precipitated a conflict. The majority, or Bolshevik, group led by Lenin having succeeded in electing its candidates to the editorial board, the minority, or Menshevik, group refused to participate in further elections, or to be represented in the central party agencies. In this inconspicuous manner Bolshevism, eventually a most portentous international movement, slipped almost unnoticed into a hostile world.
Disagreement over this minor administrative question was a symptom of deep-rooted ideological differences which brought about the parting of the ways. Its full import was not realized at the time even by the movement's leaders, Party opinion was still in a state of flux, and victories at congresses were inconclusive. By the summer of 1904 the Meushevflcs had captured the central committee; Lenin resigned